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Separatism is a major contemporary socio-political problem and a basic but 
neglected problem of political philosophy. An attempt is made here to rescue the 
topic of secession from philosophical neglect and to demonstrate its theoretical 
importance by developing a liberal normative theory of secession. The claim is made 
that liberalism requires that secession be permitted if it is effectively desired by a 
territorially concentrated group and is morally and practically possible. This, it is 
argued, is required by the value liberalism places on freedom, by a liberal theory of 
popular sovereignty and by a presupposition of legitimate majority rule. The 
argument is put that the permissive principle of secession asserted is neither 
theoretically nor practically unacceptable and some of the conditions which may 
make secession impossible are specified. 


Secession is a forgotten problem of political philosophy. By secession I mean 
the withdrawal, from an existing state and its central government, of part of 
this state, the withdrawing part consisting of citizens and the territory they 
occupy. The seceding part lays no claim to the legal identity of the existing 
state and usually is the smaller part of it. If the part of the state which 
challenges its unity includes the central government and lays claim to the legal 
identity of the existing state, we have a case of expulsion rather than secession. 

It would not be worth noting that secession is a neglected philosophical 
problem, if hardly any separatist movements existed at present and secession 
were theoretically unimportant. In fact separatism is one of the major socio- 
political problems in the contemporary world. Katanga, Biafra, Bangladesh, 
Eritrea, Sudan and Northern Ireland are only the tragically prominent instances 
of a worldwide phenomenon. Almost daily the media report on some 
separatist struggles around the world: be it those of the Quebeckers, 
Croatians, Scots and Welsh, Corsicans and Bretons, the Basques of Spain and 
France, the Somalis of Kenya and Ethiopia, the Kurds of Iran, Iraq, Turkey 
and Syria, or the Nagas and Mizos of India. Not mentioned are the former 
colonies which have gained independence in the last decades, since I wish to 
draw attention to a political problem of which decolonization is only a 
particular and in some ways peripheral form. The theoretically most 
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interesting cases of secession are those where part of a unified state wishes to 
secede. This political problem is likely to exist as long as there are any states at 
all. 

Theoretically secession is one of the basic problems of political philosophy 
even if this is not recognized by contemporary philosophers. Consider the 
following issues. According to democratic theory the people have sovereignty. 
Is this sovereignty a collective attribute of all the citizens of an existing state or 
can some of them exercise their share of sovereignty by setting themselves up 
as an independent state? Majority rule is claimed to be an essential part of 
democracy. But is majority rule morally legitimate if a territorially con- 
centrated minority does not acknowledge the unity of the state?! According to 
liberalism, freedom is the greatest political good. Does this imply a freedom to 
secede? These are new problems posed by secession within traditional 
questions about the state. But, of course, secession also raises questions in its 
own right. Under what conditions, if any, is secession morally justified? Under 
what conditions, if any, is the forceful prevention of secession morally 
justified? Is there a moral right to secession? If there is, who are the candidates 
for such a right: member nations of multi-national states, member states of 
federations, any group within a state with a suitable territory and the will to 
secede? 

In spite of Rousseau’s admonition to political theorists not to pretend that 
states have ‘a stability of which human conditions do not permit’, con- 
temporary philosophers write as if the world consisted of states eternally fixed 
in number and borders.? It is rather as if philosophers writing on moral issues 
arising out of marriage and the family did not even mention, let alone discuss, 
divorce. 

Secession has not always been so neglected by philosophers. In the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries it was not uncommon to include the topic in 
philosophical works on the state. Althusius included secession among the just 
remedies against tyranny.? Grotius claimed that in exceptional cases a part of 
a state may have the right to secede.* Pufendorf, on the other hand, holding 
a Hobbesian theory of absolute sovereignty of the ruler, denied that secession 
was permissible.° 

Since then the concept of national self-determination has emerged and the 
topic of secession is now generally subsumed under it. For the right to national 
self-determination is usually considered to include the right to secession. 
However, this subsumption of the problem of secession under that of national 
self-determination has not rescued secession from philosophical neglect. For, 


! See Michael Walzer, Obligations: Essays on Disobedience, War and Citizenship (Cambridge, 
Mass, Harvard University Press, 1970), pp. 46-8. 

2 The quotation is from The Social Contract, Book Ill, ch. XI. Contemporary political 
scientists have given some attention to philosophical aspects of secession, but usually such 
attention consists of brief asides in works on topics other than secession. See, for example, R. A. 
Dahl, After the Revolution (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1970), pp. 59-63. 

3 See The Politics of Johannes Althusius, translated with an introduction by Frederick S. 
Carney (London, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1964), ch. XXXVIII. 

4 See Hugo Grotius, The Law of War and Peace, translated by Francis W. Kelsey (New York, 
Bobbs Merrill, 1925), pp. 261-2. 

5 See Samuel von Pufendorf, De Officio Hominis et Civis Juxta Legem Naturalem (Vol. two), 
translated by F. G. Moore (New York, Oxford University Press, 1927), p. 137. 
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although scores of new states have come into existence this century under the 
banner of the right to national self-determination, this topic suffers from 
almost as much neglect by philosophers as does that of secession. No 
philosophical work exists in English which subjects this principle to a sustained 
critique or attempts to provide an adequate foundation for it.§ 

At any rate, the topic of secession cannot be entirely subsumed under that of 
national self-determination. Recent literature shows that, if the population of 
North Wysteria is culturally sufficiently distinct from the rest of Wysteria, it 
could attempt to justify secession on the basis of a right to national self- 
determination. But the earlier work of writers such as Althusius shows that 
one can also attempt to justify secession as a remedy against tyranny, without 
any appeal to a right of national self-determination. In short, the unity of a 
state can be questioned on grounds other than national heterogeneity. 


Il 


One way to rescue the topic of secession from philosophical neglect is to ask 
what implications liberalism, the predominant political philosophy in the 
West, has for the permissibility of secession. This question is part of the wider 
one that asks which principles illuminate the moral legitimacy of change in the 
borders of states. Any comprehensive political philosophy must include such 
principles. 

In making first steps towards developing a liberal normative theory of 
secession, I have found it useful to focus on the permissibility rather than on 
the desirability or the justifiability of secession. This threefold distinction can 
be illustrated through the example of divorce. In some states divorce is legally 
permitted only on certain specified grounds (e.g. adultery or cruelty) which 
could be deemed as moral justification for terminating a marriage. In such 
states the mere desirability of ending the relationship (say, because the 
partners are so incompatible that they would be likely to be happier apart) is 
not a legally sufficient ground for permitting divorce; nor of course, is the 
mere desire of one or both of the partners to terminate the marriage. Clearly 
the last of these three possible approaches to the permissibility of divorce is the 
most liberal. More divorces would be permissible on this basis than on the 
other two. 

The claim I will argue for in this paper with regard to secession is closest to 
the most liberal of those regarding divorce; the claim is this: liberal political 
philosophy requires that secession be permitted if it is effectively desired by a 
territorially concentrated group within a state and is morally and practically 
possible. What conditions may make secession morally or practically 
impossible will be considered in Section IV. I offer three arguments for the 
claim just made: that from freedom, that from sovereignty and that from 
majority rule. These arguments involve two assumptions for which I will not 


6 Perhaps the best work in English is still Alfred Cobban, The Nation State and National Self- 
Determination (London, Collins, 1969). This is the revised edition of a work first published in 1945. 
See also Stanley French and Andreas Gutman, ‘The Principle of National Self-Determination’ in 
Virginia Held, Sydney Morgenbesser and Thomas Nagel (eds), Philosophy, Morality and 
International Affairs (New York, Oxford University Press, 1974). 
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argue here. First, I assume that, normally, it is not practicable at present for 
two states to share legal sovereignty over the whole of their territory. Hence, if 
black Americans want to secede from the United States, this cannot be 
accomplished by having two states with jurisdiction over the whole of the 
present territory of the United States and with two lots of citizens which are 
territorially intermingled: the existing state, which after the secession of the 
blacks would have jurisdiction over non-blacks only; and the new state, which 
would have jurisdiction over blacks only. Second, I assume that all people 
have a moral right to a fair share of the habitable territory of the earth and 
that a group of people who have traditionally occupied a territory have a 
moral right to continue to occupy it. 

Freedom. Liberalism assumes that normal adults are self-governing 
choosers, who satisfy certain minimal conditions of rationality in belief and 
action. They, therefore, have the capacity to review their beliefs and goals in 
the light of reasons, to make decisions appropriate to these beliefs and goals 
and to act on them in order to influence the way the worid goes. Such persons 
are responsible for what they make of themselves and what they do to others.’ 
Consequently, a commitment to the individual freedom which permits persons 
to exercise and develop the capacities just mentioned is the basic unifying 
element in the diversity of views which make up the liberal tradition in political 
philosophy. The ‘diverse strands of liberalism represent different approaches 
to the problem of how to organize a society so that it is capable of maximizing 
the freedom of its citizens’. Freedom for liberals is the absence of constraints 
on the choices of persons to do what they wish to do. Unlike anarchists, 
liberals believe that government can be an instrument in the maximization of 
freedom. Liberals accept the constraints of the state insofar as they are 
necessary to liberate persons from the greater constraints of nature or violent 
social conflict (classical liberalism) and the greater constraints of an economic 
system involving great inequality of economic and, therefore, social and 
political power (modern liberalism).° 

Because of liberalism’s commitment to freedom as an ultimate value, 
liberals see the ideal society as one that comes ‘as close as a society can to being 
a voluntary scheme’.!° This does not mean that in the liberal state there are no 
constraints on those who wish to interfere with the freedom of others. But it 
does mean that all relationships among sane adults in such a society should be 
voluntary. In societies imbued with liberal principles this view is embodied 
with some consistency. In contemporary liberal democracies one’s relation- 
ships with adults—marital, work, political—are voluntary. In such societies 
one’s marriage partner is chosen by oneself, not by one’s parents; one chooses 


7 This characterization is borrowed from S. I. Benn, ‘Individuality, Autonomy and 
Community’, forthcoming in Eugene Kamenka (ed.), Community (London, Edward Arnold). 

8 Jules Steinberg, Locke, Rousseau, and the Idea of Consent (Westport, Conn., Greenwood 
Press, 1978), p. 24. 

9 Compare Maurice Cranston, Freedom: A New Analysis (3rd edn.) (London, Longmans, 
1967), p. 53; John Plamenatz (ed.), Readings from the Liberal Writers (London, Allen & Unwin, 
1965), p. 30; D. J. Manning, Liberalism (London, Dent, 1976), pp. 101-4. 

10 The quotation is from John Rawls, A Theory of Justice (Oxford, Oxford University Press, 
1972), p. 13. See also, Carole Pateman, The Problem of Political Obligation (Chichester, John 
Wiley, 1979), esp. the introduction. 
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or achieves one’s employment status, one is not born to it; and governments 
are chosen in elections from candidates who offer themselves for office. Nor 
are such relationships, once entered, irrevocable. Divorce is permitted, 
employment relationships can be terminated, governments can be voted out of 
office. Moreover, the relationship between the individual adult citizen and the 
consistently liberal state is voluntary, since such citizens have the right to 
emigrate and to change their nationality. 

One area to which the ideal of the voluntariness of human relationships has 
not been applied by liberalism, in theory or practice, is that of the unity of the 
state itself. Yet it seems that a commitment to the freedom of self-governing 
choosers to live in societies that approach as closely as possible to voluntary 
schemes, requires that the unity of the state itself be voluntary and, therefore, 
that secession by part of a state be permitted where it is possible. No less than 
this is implied by one of the very few statements by a liberal philosopher that 
can be found in print on what legitimates the unity of a state, though the 
implication is not noted by the author. I have in mind the following remarks 
by Carl Cohen on the liberal democratic community: 


No such community can be based on force. By force a collection of persons 
may be coerced or cowed into obedience; by force they may be frightened 
into seeking community for protection. But the nature of genuine civil 
community is such that force cannot be the principle of unity. That unity 
must be founded on consent. . .!! 


Such consent cannot be expressed by the ‘founding fathers’ of a community 
for subsequent generations. For, according to liberalism, parents cannot 
morally bind their offspring.!2 Nor, pace Locke, should membership in a state, 
once voluntarily accepted, be irrevocable. For liberalism recognizes that 
persons cannot predict with certainty what is in their long-term interest. As 
Frederic Schick notes in his ‘Towards a Logic of Liberalism’, ‘(c)ontracts in 
perpetuity ... must be watched with particular care and must always be 
cancellable’.!3 Nor should liberal democracies be constitutionally ‘indis- 
soluble’, as Australia is and the United States is interpreted to be. For in so 
freezing the status quo one generation, which exercised its freedom of choice, 
attempts to deprive later generations of the same freedom. 

Sovereignty. Contemporary liberalism is expressed in the principles of 
liberal democracy according to which the people are sovereign. This ascription 
of sovereignty to the people does not necessarily state a political fact or express 
a legal theory, but amounts to a moral claim.!4 To ascribe political sovereignty 
to the people is to claim that moral rights of rulers can be derived only from 


11 See C. Cohen, Democracy (New York, The Free Press, 1971), p. 44. 

12 I have explored elsewhere what the consent consists in on which the unity of the state as well 
as , dlitical obligation and authority could be founded. In ‘Political Obligation and Democracy’, 
Australasian Journal of Philosophy, 54 (1976), pp. 250-4, I try to show that it cannot consist in 
participation in democratic elections; in ‘In Defense of the Consent Theory of Political Obligation 
and Authority’, Ethics, 87 (1977), pp. 260-71, that it can consist in acceptance of membership in 
the state. 

13 See F. Schick, ‘Towards a Logic of Liberalism’, Journal of Philosophy, LXXVII (1980), 
pp. 80-98. 

14 §. I. Benn, ‘Sovereignty’, in Paul Edwards (ed.), The Encyclopaedia of Philosophy (Vol. 7), 
p. 504. 
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the creation or at least voluntary acceptance of certain political arrangements 
by the people. It is to claim that there can be no political authority without the 
consent of the governed.!5 Liberalism is committed to this view of 
sovereignty in the moral sense by its view of persons as rational self-governing 
choosers. Authority relationships among such persons cannot be a natural 
phenomenon that exists independently of their wills, but must be created by 
them. In all consistency this must apply to political authority, understood as a 
moral right to govern and a moral obligation to obey government, as much as 
to any other authority relationship among adults.!6 

Since liberalism, in seeing persons as self-governing choosers, is an 
individualist philosophy, the sovereignty of the people cannot be an essentially 
collective property which can only be exercised by all the citizens of an existing 
state within eternally immutable borders. Instead, this sovereignty must be 
composed of the moral rights of individuals to decide their political relation- 
ships. Liberalism grants this for individual citizens by acknowledging their 
right to emigrate and to change their nationality. Given the assumption, made 
above, that people who have traditionally occupied an area have a right to 
continue to occupy it and, at any rate, given the fact that there are now no 
habitable parts of the earth not under the jurisdiction of some state, liberalism 
must also grant that territorially concentrated groups can exercise their 
sovereignty, i.e. their moral right to determine their political relationships, 
through secession. Individualist liberalism must give an individualist inter- 
pretation of the sovereignty of the people. 

Majority rule. Abraham Lincoln argued very forcefully, in his first 
inaugural speech, that separatist issues must be settled according to the 
majority principle: 


Plainly, the central idea of secession is the essence of anarchy. A majority 
held in restraint by constitutional checks and limitations, and always 
changing easily with deliberate changes of popular opinion and sentiments, 
is the only true sovereign of a free people. Whoever rejects it does, of 
necessity, fly to anarchy or despotism. Unanimity is impossible; the rule of 
the minority as a permanent arrangement, is wholly inadmissible; so that, 
rejecting the majority principle, anarchy or despotism in some form is all 
that is left.!7 


I agree that the majority principle must play some role in settling a separatist 
issue, if it is to be settled according to liberal democratic principles (and will 
indicate in the next section what this role is). But Lincoln’s argument for 
majority rule overstates the scope of the majority principle within liberal 
democracy in two ways directly relevant to the issue of secession. 

First, the argument assumes that every minority can, at least in principle, 
become the majority within a given state. But, as Mohammed Ali Jinnah 
pointed out before the separation of British India into India and Pakistan, this 


15 | argue for this claim at greater length in ‘What is the Basis of Political Authority?’, The 
Monist, 66 (October 1983). 

16 Compare the first sentences of ch. VIII of the second of Locke’s Two Treatises of 
Government and of ch. IV of Rousseau’s The Social Contract. 

17 Carl Sandburg, Abraham Lincoin: The War Years (Vol. 1) (New York, Harcourt, Brace, 
1939), p. 132. 
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is not always so.!8 If ‘vast and unbridgeable’ differences separate the minority 
and the majority and there is no genuine possibility of the minority becoming 
the majority, the use of the majority principle may not be legitimate. 
Moreover, if the minority is territorially concentrated and does not wish to be 
governed by the majority, the principle which underlies the majority principle, 
respect for the political rights of all persons, is better served by permitting the 
minority to secede and establish its own state. In short, where the minority has 
a suitable territory, a possible response to the ‘tyranny of the majority’, a 
response overlooked by J. S. Mill, is secession. 

Lincoln’s argument involves the claim that rule by the minority must be 
despotism. But, if the minority is territorially sufficiently concentrated, it can, 
by seceding, rule as a majority in its own right and without despotic rule over 
the majority in the existing larger political entity. Lincoln, of course, rejects 
the secessionist alternative on the ground that ‘secession is the essence of 
anarchy’. His only argument for this claim is that ‘(i)f a minority in such a case 
will secede rather than acquiesce, they will make a precedent which in turn will 
divide and ruin them; for a minority of their own will secede from them 
whenever a majority refuses to be controlled by such a minority’.!9 I will 
comment on this ‘domino theory of secession’ in Section III. 

Second, Lincoln’s argument ignores the distinction between two different 
kinds of decision a group may make: decisions on what rules an association 
should have, given that a group of people do want to be one association, and 
the decision whether a group of people do want to become one association. If a 
group of democrats want to be one association, they must also agree to settle 
some issues by majority vote. So far Lincoln is right. But the second type of 
decision: whether the group are to (continue to) be one association or not 
cannot always be made in a morally binding way by majority vote among all 
the group members. It follows from the arguments from liberty and sov- 
ereignty that, if there are separatists, they should be permitted to specify the 
territory of the existing state in which a secessionist referendum is to be held. 
(This claim will be developed and qualified in Sections III and IV.) For if all 
citizens of the existing state could vote in the referendum they could outvote 
the separatists and the unity of the state would then not be voluntary, nor 
would the separatists be in a position to exercise their share of political 
sovereignty—their ultimate right to determine their political relationships. 

I will add an argument for the claim that the separatists should be permitted 
to specify the territory in which the secessionist referendum is held, which is 
independent of the arguments from liberty and sovereignty. There appear to 
be only two ways in which a majority vote can yield a moral reason for 
accepting the outcome of the vote. First, if a group of people agree to settle an 
issue by majority vote, this agreement creates a moral reason for accepting the 
outcome for all parties to the agreement whether they vote with or against the 
majority or abstain. But, second, there may be circumstances in which the fact 
that a decision has been made by majority vote creates a moral reason for 
accepting the decision even for those who do not agree that a decision be made 
in this way. This may be so if (1) there is a group of people none of whom can 


18 See Liaquat Ali Khan, Pakistan (Cambridge, Mass, Harvard University Press, 1951), p. 72. 
19 Sandburg, Lincoln: The War Years, p. 132. 
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leave the group, (2) a decision binding on all group members must be made, 
and (3) a majority vote is a fair procedure for making the decision. Assume 
that these conditions are satisfied if there is an infectious, dangerous, but 
curable disease among a group of people marooned on a small island. Assume 
further that a procedure for dealing with the disease is adopted by majority 
vote but that a minority refuses to make the decision in this way and boycotts 
the vote. It seems plausible that, under these circumstances, there is a moral 
reason for the dissenters following the procedure adopted by majority vote 
and that this is so because it was adopted in this way. But even if there is such a 
second way in which a majority vote can create a reason for accepting its 
outcome, it is clear that this way often does not apply to separatist situations. 
For often, in such situations, condition (1) is not satisfied, i.e. the dissenters 
can remove themselves from the larger group by secession. 

Hence, in those cases where separatists can leave an existing group, the use 
of the majority principle creates a moral reason for their accepting the 
outcome of a vote only if they have given their agreement as to who is 
permitted to have a vote in the secessionist referendum. And normally, of 
course, they would insist that the franchise be restricted to the residents of a 
territory in which they have some prospect of achieving a majority vote for 
secession. 

At the end of Section I, I claimed that one could attempt to justify secession 
on the ground of oppression or of a right to national self-determination. If the 
arguments of the present section are sound, then, according to liberalism, if 
secession is possible, it should be permitted even if such moral justification is 
lacking. In other words, it should be permitted, where it is possible, because a 
separatist group desires secession sufficiently strongly to engage successfully in 
the organized socio-political activities necessary to achieve it. These activities 
would usually be so complex, demanding and lengthy that secession would not 
result from a momentary whim of a group. To permit secession only on moral 
grounds such as oppression or a right to national self-determination, but not 
on the ground that it is deeply desired and pursued by adequate political 
action, seems to be incompatible with the arguments from liberty, sovereignty 
and majority rule. 

Moreover, according to liberal principles, secession ought to be permitted, 
where it is possible, even if it is not desirable in certain ways. Thus one may 
agree with Lord Acton and Pierre Trudeau that multi-national states are 
preferable to mono-national ones.2° One may also agree with some nationalists 
that it is desirable for all members of one cultural nation to belong to the same 
state. But, on liberal principles, such desirability cannot be morally sufficient 
to justify the forceful prevention of secession of a nation from a multi- 
national state or of part of a nation from a mono-national state. Nor would 
the forceful prevention of secession of a group be consistent with liberal 
principles on the ground that independence is not in that group’s self-interest. 
For this would amount to paternalism. 

Hence, the class of secessions that ought to be permitted according to liberal 
theory includes, but is wider than, the classes of those which are morally 
justified and those which are desirable. But surely in practice a part of a state 


20 See P. E. Trudeau, Federalism & The French Canadians (Toronto, Macmillan, 1968). 
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would rarely wish to secede unless it has strong reasons to be dissatisfied with 
the status quo. For why would a group wish to go to the very considerable 
trouble of disrupting the unity of a state if they were not, say, culturally 
inhibited or oppressed or economically disadvantaged in it? 


Il 


Can the principle of secession, which I claim follows from liberalism, be 
applied coherently to actual states? I am claiming that any territorially 
concentrated group is a potential candidate for permissible secession. Whether 
a separatist claim is taken seriously would of course depend partly on whether 
the majority of the people within some area wish to secede. But if the territory 
in question cannot be identified independently of the majority principle, e.g. 
as the territory of a given state within a federation or that traditionally 
occupied by a given nation within a multi-national state, then, it seems, the 
majority principle may give contradictory results.2! Let me illustrate this. Let 
there be a separatist movement in North Wysteria, a region of the State of 
Wysteria. In a plebiscite the majority of North Wysterians vote for secession. 
So, perhaps, North Wysteria should be allowed to secede. But let there also be 
a region of North Wysteria, called North West Wysteria, in which a majority 
voted against secession. Therefore, perhaps North Wysteria should not be 
allowed to take this part of its territory into independence. So, it seems, the 
majority principle gives incompatible results unless the potentially seceding 
region can be specified independently of the majority principle to be used for 
determining whether a presumption for permitting secession exists. 

This difficulty can be overcome by making the use of the majority principle 
‘recursive’. Let the separatist movement specify the area in which a plebiscite 
is to be held, e.g. North Wysteria. Assume there is a majority for secession and 
that secession is granted in principle. Now any area of North Wysteria must in 
turn be permitted to vote on whether it wishes to secede from North Wysteria 
(and stay with what is left of Wysteria, if they wish). If the majority of say 
North West Wysterians does not wish to be part of the independent state of 
North Wysteria, any region of North West Wysteria could in turn vote 
whether to secede from North West Wysteria etc. This ‘recursive’ use of the 
majority principle over any territory specified by a separatist movement must 
give a determinate and consistent result. It does not give rise to a vicious 
regress. The regress is not vicious logically, since it cannot proceed beyond a 
two-person polity. Nor is it vicious practically. What little evidence there is on 
secession does not support what has recently been called the ‘domino theory of 
secession’, i.e. the claim that an initial successful secession is likely to lead to a 
series of secessions resulting in unviable political entities.22 A number of legal 
non-colonial secessions have occurred in the twentieth century. For example, 
Norway seceded from Sweden in 1905 and Iceland from Denmark in 1944. 
These secessions were not followed by further secessions from the newly 


21 The central idea in this argument is derived from Robert A. Dahl, A Preface to Democratic 
Theory (Chicago, Chicago University Press, 1956), ch. 2, esp. section VII. 

22 Compare Onyeonoro S. Kamanu, ‘Secession and the Right of Self-Determination: an 
O.A.U. Dilemma’, The Journal of Modern African Studies, 12 (1974), pp. 355-76. 
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independent states or the parent states. It must, of course, be granted that a 
more liberal attitude towards secession than has existed up to now is likely to 
lead to a greater number of secessions taking place. But there is little reason to 
assume that such an attitude would lead to many unviably-sized political 
entities. For people do not disrupt the unity of an existing state lightly, 
especially if it is not in their self-interest and if the grievances which may make 
secession appealing to them are dealt with fairly and sympathetically. 
Moreover, political separation at one level can go hand in hand with economic 
(and political) integration at another. The Basques could secede from Spain 
while also, with Spain, joining the European Economic Community. At any 
rate, the fear of balkanization may be largely illusory. For R. A. Dahl and 
E. R. Tufte have shown that there is no significant relationship between the 
size of states and either their GNP per capita or their ability to survive as 
politically independent entities.”3 

Is the ‘recursive’ use of the majority principle for determining political 
borders theoretically interesting but practically unrealistic? Well, consider how 
the Swiss have been dealing with the Jura, a French-speaking Catholic area 
within the German-speaking protestant Canton Bern. (The Swiss Federation 
consists of cantons, which consist of districts, which consist of communes.) In 
the Jura there has been separatist sentiment since 1815 when it was attached to 
Canton Bern. In 1977 the seven Jura districts of Canton Bern were permitted 
to vote whether to separate from Bern. Note, only the Jura districts voted, not 
the whole Canton. There was a majority in favour of secession. But in three of 
the seven districts there were majorities against separation. In 1978 these three 
districts alone voted again and decided by majority vote to stay with Canton 
Bern. Later in 1978, the other four districts formed a new Canton Jura. Since 
then one of the communes in the new canton has become dissatisfied with it 
and there is some prospect of this commune deciding by referendum whether 
to stay with Canton Jura or to rejoin Canton Bern. 


IV 


If the central claim of this paper is correct, liberalism requires that any 
territorially concentrated group within a state should be permitted to secede if 
it wants to and if it is morally and practically possible. A complete specifica- 
tion of the conditions which make secession impossible is beyond the scope of 
an initial attempt to deal with the topic of secession; it may not be possible at 
all. Still some conditions can be suggested. The conditions which may justify 
not allowing secession could include the following. (1) The group which wishes 
to secede is not sufficiently large to assume the basic responsibilities of an 
independent state. (2) It is not prepared to permit sub-groups within itself to 
secede although such secession is morally and practically possible. (3) It wishes 
to exploit or oppress a sub-group within itself which cannot secede in turn 
because of territorial dispersal or other reasons. (4) It occupies an area not on 
the borders of the existing state so that secession would create an enclave. (5) It 
occupies an area which is culturally, economically or militarily essential to the 


23 See Size and Democracy (Stanford, Stanford University Press, 1973). 
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existing state. (6) It occupies an area which has a disproportionally high share 
of the economic resources of the existing state. 

However, the last three of these conditions need not be insuperable barriers 
to secession. The viability of an enclave as an independent state depends 
largely on the goodwill of its immediate neighbour. It may be unjust to 
withhold such goodwill. Some territorial difficulties can be overcome by the 
resettlement of people, if they consent and receive appropriate compensation. 
The need for some control over territory for cultural, military or economic 
reasons may be satisfied through joint legal sovereignty over it or an appro- 
priate bi-lateral treaty. Some economic problems may be solvable by 
compensation payments by the secessionists to the parent state for the 
disproportional share of economic resources lost to the latter; or by joint 
ownership of resources in the secessionist state, by it and the parent state or 
their citizens. 

This paper raises more questions than it answers. Who is morally entitled to 
the benefits of natural resources which are so unevenly distributed among 
states? Should all residents of a territory be entitled to vote in a separatist 
plebiscite? Even those moved in by an alien government against the wishes of 
the local population? What are the minimum responsibilities any independent 
state must be capable of assuming? What considerations apply to secession if 
the separatists want to secede to form an anarchist community rather than 
another state? To what extent is a liberal state required to permit secession of a 
group which wishes to set up an illiberal state? Does liberalism make not only 
secession by, but also expulsion of, part of a state permissible? These and 
other questions have to be answered if an adequate normative theory of 
secession is to be formulated. But surely formulated it should be! 


